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Notes 


“ HE EDINBURGH ReEvIEw ” is not so interesting 
as usual, but contains two admirable articles. 
[ One deals with “The History of Magic 
during the Christian Era,” and is a singularly 
lucid survey of a very intricate and difficult subject, of 
interest to all students of human nature. It is only in 
recent years that it has become the custom to treat with 
respect the grossest forms of superstition, not out of any 
respect for the superstitions themselves, but because of 
the light shed upon history and upon the mind of man 
by these often extraordinary beliefs. In the history of 
superstitions ‘‘the records of occultism form a leading 
chapter ”—<4, chapter all the more worthy of study now 
that recent advances in scientific knowledge tend to 
prove that it is indiscreet, to say the least, to deny 
point-blank the natural possibility of any occurrence ; 
the miracles of the magicians have, many of them, 
become the commonplaces of to-day. 


FurtTHER than this, magic “ still has its survivals and 
recrudescences. Among peasants its rites are not ex- 
tinct.” Even the educated classes spend their money 
in supporting charlatans, who work on practically the 
same lines as did such arch humbugs as Cagliostro. 
But more important even is the fact that much of our 
modern knowledge of chemistry and medicines is 
founded upon discoveries made by those who, seeking 
for the impossible, found, by accident, the possible. 
With modern magic and medieval were bound up, as 
the writer points out, mysteries and forms of worship 
born in distant ages in the Far East—the birthplace 
of occultism—‘‘when Pan was dead, and Venus had 
grown old as in vision Apostate Julian beheld her. . 
Hecate, amalgamated with Isis, Serapis, and other 
deities of the underworld, lived on, dislodged from her 
kingdom of death to reign in the dusk realms of peasant 
superstition.” Christians transformed the deities of 
the pagans into demons and devils, but pagan rites still 
linger on almost all over the Christian world, as is made 
so clear in that delightful work “The Golden Bough ” 
and elsewhere. 


Tus is not the place to enter into any discussion of 
this subject, but I may be forgiven for drawing atten- 
tion to this excellent and scholarly paper. It is in the 
providing of such articles that the quarterlies render 
us such good service. One more quotation, a passage 
that states with singular clearness an obvious, but too 
often forgotten, truth : 

“The perusal of any liturgies of ceremonial magic 
makes it clear that occult no less than religious 


philosophy calculated to a hair’s breadth the subjective 
effects of outward observances. The fulfilment of ritual 
minutis, if it does not defeat its own object, blunting 











“ ORME AGNUS ” 


the mind by mechanical repetitions, serves to fix the 
attention and to a certain extent expels irrelevant 
thoughts and extraneous mental images. The constant 
translation of the dominant idea into symbol or formula, 
its association with sense-perceptions of colour, fra- 
grance, or music, relieves the tension produced by an 
unbroken effort to focus the mind on a single point, yet 
relieves it without entirely severing the thread of 
thought. The exaltation of the emotions consequent on 
sensuous excitement serves in turn—as physiology teaches 
all emotional excitement serves—to imprint the mental 
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visions evoked more indelibly on the brain. Thus the 
mind quits the idea for the symbol, only that the symbol 
may throw it back upon the idea.”’ 





Tue other article has for subject matter ‘“‘ Matthew 
Arnold and Insularity,” and ‘should be read in con- 
junction with Professor Oliver ; Elton’s “The Meaning 
of Literary History,” in “ The Quarterly,” to which I 
referred last. week. Arnold, we-are justly. told, “took 
us from the dead levels of platitude and prejudice up 

a high and breezy mountain to show us the realms of 
ideas under the pure sky of ideals.’’ He recognised that 
the British mind, despite the freedom permitted and 
encouraged, by ‘all our institutions, was distinguished 
by its “unbending stiffness. It-is a gouty mind, stiff 
frém, generous diet, and testy from want of exercise.’ 
Agfnolé’s cure for this goutiness was to prescribe the 
drinking of foreign waters, which might very well agree 
with individual constitutions,’ but would certainly 
shatter the health of the nation, or, as the writer. of 
this article puts it, speaking of ‘Hellenism, “ The tunic 
¢a#in scarcely be fitted on the Briton-at any time, still 
léss by stmptuary laws.” 


“Tue fact is, of course, that Arnold was gifted with a 
keen eye for our weaknesses, and that he ‘was able to 
stand aside and look on. But such minds as_ his, 
though invaluable in enabling us to see. the errors or 
the weaknesses of our ways, are not helpful to us as a 
guide. He was, as it were, a signpost at the cross- 
roads, which has but one arm, pointing out the road 
we should not” take, but leaving us without direction 
as to the other routes open to our choice. His method 
is neatly ‘summed’ tp here: “It was. once remarked 
that a variety of tastes is excellent, because otherwise 
we should have no mixed biscuits. That is England 
all over—variety and mixed biscuits. But Arnold 
wants to civilise us by sweet uniformity and the very 
best biscuits only, by ambrosia.” And the very best 
biscuits would not lead us to sweetness and light, but 
to a dark dead level of uniform mediocrity. It is our 
British love of individuality that has kept our litera- 
ture so living. Here is another striking and true 
criticism: ‘It is just bare intellect that will never 
change a whole community, especially in England, 
where, if a jingle may be forgiven, the appeal must 
always be made more to the national side than to the 
rational. An idea may run away with Germany— 
though never into spontaneous practice. France is 
always running away into action with an idea; it is a 
Gretna Green marriage. But such elopements are alien 
to the British child of hard-and-fast habit; who must 
wed an idea after obstinate deliberation, with some 
chance of profit, in the light of day, accompanied by the 
conventions of gifts, food, and speeches, before that 
idea can move him this way or that.” 


But quotation cannot do justice to this excellent 
piece of work, or satisfy those who have not read the 
whole. It should not be forgotten, in discussing this 
subject of the literary personality of nations, that all 
our greatest writers have been racy of the soil, have 
been a law unto themselves, and that academicism is 
alien to our race. Shakespeare, Bunyan, Swift, Gold- 
smith, Burke, Fielding, Scott, Macaulay, Dickens, 
Thackeray, Meredith, to name but a few, and those 
chiefly masters of imaginative literature, have been es- 
sentially individual Englishmen, belonging to no school 
of letters and little affected by what had been done by 
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their predecessors, and still less trammelled by the 
“rules of the games.” Laws are made for the guidance 
of the average man. 





I wave been called to task in various quarters for 
saying that the “Scarlet Letter” is more talked of in 
this country than read. Perhaps I did not make my- 
self clear. I was not referring to the too limited body 
of lovers of literature, but to the general reading public. 
To this public numerous “classics ” are known by name, 
and by name only, and, as I have said before, I believe 
the result would be astounding if a census could be taken 
of the reading public, including the questions, ‘“ How 
many and which plays of Shakespeare have you read?” 
‘Have you read ‘ Paradise Lost,’ anything of Addison, 
Swift (excepting ‘ Gulliver’s Travels’), Defoe (except- 
ing ‘Robinson Crusoe’), Goldsmith (including ‘The 
Vicar of Wakefield’)?” and so on. I do not wish to 
exaggerate, but I do believe that the “ classics” are very 
seldom read, still more seldom studied, except by the 
small circle of students of literature and by girls, boys 
and young folk preparing for examinations. 


“THe Patt Matt MaGazine ” has several articles of 
interest, and the illustrations are, as ever, very good. 
Mr. William Archer’s “ Real Conversation” with Mr. 
Arthur B. Walkley reads as if neither of the two de- 
sired to commit himself to anything and succeeded in 
achieving his desire. Mr. William Sharp, in his 
“Literary Geography,’ deals with “ Aylwin-Land,” 
North Wales and East Anglia. The following passage 
is true: 


“ Except in one masterly romance, Mr. Baring-Gould’s 
‘Mehalah,’ and in certain chapters of ‘ David Copper- 
field,’ maritime East Anglia has not met with anything 
like adequate recognition on the part of the romancists. 
It is a land of infinite charm, if that charm has little 
of the picturesque, as the picturesque is commonly under- 
stood, and still less of the grand, as the grand in nature 
is commonly understood. Of course, ‘The Broads’ are 
well known and loved, as are certain parts of the Fen 
country ; and from Skegness to the Wash there are towns 
and ‘resorts’ so numerous and so populous that long 
reaches of solitude might appear as unlikely as on the 
curve of Kent from Herne Bay to Margate. But it is 
amazing what immense tracts of solitude are to be 
found both inland and on the seaboard of East Anglia. 
It is, to many people, not less amazing what a spell 
‘the dark lands’ of the Lincolnshire fens, the Norfolk 
marshlands, the sea-lands of Suffolk, have for some.”’ 


Tue first issue of “The Celtic Review” is good, 
among the interesting articles being “The Study of 
Highland Place-Names,” by W. J. Watson, and “The 
Critical Study of Gaelic Literature,” by Alfred Nutt. 
From “ A Few Rhymed Proverbs ” I take the fcliowing : 


“Your son is your son tili he marries a wife, 

But your daughter’s your daughter the whole of her life.’’ 
“You'll not be easy until you’re wed, 

Nor easy thereafter until you’re dead! ”’ 


“A daughter-in-law and her mother-in-law, 
Like a mouse and a cat, all paw and claw.”’ 

“A poor thing is poverty, and I smile rather slily 
When I hear our good clergy come praising it highly, 
For on earth or in heaven no cleric would sorrow 
To part with his poverty quickly to-morrow.”’ 


Why are proverbial philosophers so generally cynical ? 
Or is it only the cynical sayings which appeal to, and 
are remembered by, the multitude ? 


* 
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Tae August number of “ Dana” will contain poems 
by Miss Jane Barlow and “A.E.”; “On Reasonable 
Nationalism,” by Dubliniensis; “King Diarmid,” by 
William Buckley ; “ Empire and Liberty,” by F. Ryan ; 
and a fifth instalment of Mr. George Moore’s “ Moods 
and Memories.” 


Bibliographical 


are to be published in future by Messrs. Mac- 

millan. Hitherto they have been issued by Messrs. 

Routledge. Everybody knows that most of them 
appeared in the pages of “Fun.” The first series came 
out in 1868 : the second in 1873 (under the title of “‘ More 
Bab Ballads”). Subsequently excerpts were made from 
these two volumes, and, under the title of ‘‘ Fifty Bab 
Ballads,” had a very considerable sale. Later on the 
“Bab Ballads,” the “More Bab Ballads” and the 
“Fifty Bab Ballads” were issued in a single volume, 
which dates from 1898. About the same time Mr. 
Gilbert extracted from his comic operas the most 
popular of his songs and ballads, and brought them out 
under the name of “Songs of a Savoyard.” Messrs. 
Routledge suggested that these, having much affinity to 
the “Bab Ballads,” should be incorporated in them ; 
and this was accordingly done in 1898. It is by a very 
long way the best edition of the ‘“ Ballads,” for it has 
no fewer than 350 illustrative drawings by the author. 
“The Bab Ballads,” with which are included “ Songs 
of a Savoyard,” by W. 8. Gilbert, is one of the most 
delightful books of the past century. 

Mr. Henry Van Dyke, who is paying a visit to this 
country, is pretty well known to the English public as 
a writer. A book embodying “The Story of the 
Psalms ” was published by him in New York, and sent 
over here in 1889. Later on Mr. Van Dyke issued in 
England such works as “The Christ-Child in Art: a 
Study in Interpretation,” “The Gospel for an Age of 
Doubt,” “ Little Rivers: a Book of Essays in Profitable 
Idleness,” “The Story of the Other Wise Man,” 
“ Straight Sermons to Young Men,” “ The Builders and 
Other Poems,” ‘“‘ The First Christmas-Tree”’ and “‘ The 
Poetry of Tennyson,” a very good book of itskind. This 
was all done between 1890 and 1897. To 1898 and 1899 
belong “The Gospel for a World of Sin” and “The 
Lost Word: a Christian Legend of Long Ago” and 
“The Fisherman’s Luck and Some Other Uncertain 
Things”; to 1900, “Ships and Havens” and “The 
Toiling of Felix and Other Poems.” 

It is said that Messrs. Routledge intend to bring out 
a uniform edition of the novels and romances of Harri- 
son Ainsworth. Is there really demand for more than 
a few of Ainsworth’s works? “ Rookwood,’ “ Crich- 
ton,” “Jack Sheppard,’ “The Tower of London,” 
“Guy Fawkes,” “Old St. Paul’s,’” “The Flitch of 
Bacon,” ‘‘ Boscobel,” “‘ The Constable of the Tower ”— 
these have a certain amount of vogue; but how about 
the others? Nevertheless, I see that several of Ains- 
worth’s books have been issued in new editions between 
1898 and 1900—namely, “Auriol,” “ Boscobel,” 
“Crichton,” “The Flitch of Bacon,” “Guy Fawkes,” 
“ Jack Sheppard,” “The Miser’s Daughter,’ “ Oving- 
dean Grange,” “St. James’s,”’ “Stanley Brereton,” 
“The Star Chamber,” ‘The Tower of London” and 
“ Windsor Castle.” 

I note that the second volume of Mr. Grant Richards’ 


| SEE it stated that Mr. Gilbert’s “ Bab Ballads” 
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“Smaller Classics” is devoted to ‘English Cradle 


Songs.” That is all very well; but it is only fair to 
recall the fact that a volume of “Cradle Songs and 





MR. GEORGE BERNARD SHAW 


(Photo. Russell, Baker Street) 


Nursery Rhymes,” edited by Mrs. Grace Rhys, is in- 
cluded in the “ Canterbury Poets” of Messrs. Walter 
Scott. 

THe Bookworm. 





Ir is with most sincere regret that I announce 
the death of Mr. William Davenport Adams, who, 
as THE Acapemy’s valued contributor, ‘“‘ The Book- 
worm,” will be, I am sure, sincerely mourned by 
all readers of this journal. Like many another 
literary man, Mr. Davenport Adams died in har- 
ness, and was at work up to the last moment of his 
busy life writing the contribution printed on this 
page, and completing for press the first volume 
of “The Dictionary of the Drama.” He was 
born in 1851, was head of the reviewing de- 
partment of “ The Globe ” since 1885, and amongst 
his many publications may be mentioned “ A Dic- 
tionary of English Literature” (1878), “ Rambles 
in Bookland” (1889) and various valuable an- 
thologies. 
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Reviews 


Russian Various 


Mancuu anp Muscovite. By B.L. Putnam Weale. 


(Macmillan. 10s. net.) 
La Révotre pe t’Asiz. © By Victor Bérard. 
Librairie Armand Colin. 3f.50.) 
From the German ‘of Baron E. von 
(Digby, Long. 6s.) 


(Paris: 


Russia or To-pDay. 
der Briiggen. By M. Sandwith. 
Co. 6s.) 


Russia. As 1T Reatty Is. 
7s. 6d.) 

Tue GRAND Duchy or FINLAND. 
Visit to the Russians in Central Asia.” 
Unwin. + 2s. 6d. net.) 


Tue books on Japan, Russia and their battle-ground are 
still pouring from the press. Now or never is the time 
for anybody who knows anything about either belligerent 
or the seat of war to inform the public to the extent of 
his knowledge. The’ result is sometimes disappointing, 
sometimes illuminating ; but it is never twice the same. 
Before the outbreak of the war, however, the impressive 
size of Russia, her uninterrupted advance, captivated 
the imaginations of most writers ; now the bias is rather 
the other way, and the scientific David of Japan has won 
the votes of writers from the unwieldy Russian Goliath. 
The first two books of the batch of five relating/more 
or less to Russia are typical instances of the English and 
the French ways of looking at the same question. Mr. 
Weale, whose name has an Anglo-American sound in it, 
is an example of common sense expanded to the nth. 
The magnificent visions of Russian domination excite 
his ridicule merely ; he speaks the dialeets of the yellow 
man, but not Russian, and possibly he fails to compre- 
hend the strength of Russia as well as he knows her 
weaknesses. The latter he shows up with a merciless, if 
at times rather cheap, humour. His work was mostly 
written as a series of letters to a journal, and still bears 
traces of its origin. But for an instance of the keen if 
narrow insight of the practical commercial British mind, 
the book is bad to beat. A good many of Mr. Weale’s 
predictions, uttered in last autumn, are now coming true 
with remarkable completeness. He notes the dissensions 
among Russian generals, the lack of scientific training 
and professional keenness among the officers, and the 
helpless courage and endurance of the men. He foretold 
last autumn the present field of decisive conflict, the 
“doom of Dalny,” the cutting off of Port Arthur 
and the futility of the Siberian Cossacks. He has 
weighed Russia in the scales of hard fact, and finds her 
wanting. Most interesting is his exposure of the com- 
mercial failure of the Manchurian Railway, due to sheer 
muddle and corruption. The line could not even carry 
so easily handled and profitable a cargo as tea, so in- 
destructible a commodity as bales of cotton stuff; and 
the only paying freight from Russia has been “ vodka, 
not vodka in mere car loads, but vodka in train loads, 
in dozens of train loads, mountains of cases, oceans of 
liquor.” If our statesmen have lost ground in the Far 
East from lack of imagination, it is plain that the 
Russians are failing through too much of that quality. 
_ M. Victor Bérard is not to be reproached with lack of 
imagination. With him everything must be referred to 
great historical and psychological laws. So he has called 
his work “‘ The Revolt of Asia,” and his prose is as im- 
passioned in its way, and almost as visionary as Shelley’s 


By Carl Joubert. (Nash. 


By the Author of “A 
(Fisher 


similarly named poem. To an ordinary reader of history, 
the present fight for supremacy between the most Asiatic 
of European states and the most European of Asiatic 
states is no more to be called the Revolt of Asia than the 
Franco-German War of 1870 was the Revolt of Europe. 
M. Bérard expounds with much charm of style the 
Asiatic conception of the state in Japan, the patriarchal 
monarchy of the Mikado ; he does not apparently remem- 
ber that the Russian autocracy has exactly the same 
ideal, less modernised than in Japan, for Japan has a 
Parliament. The Tsar is the “little father,” and the 
embodiment of the nation. There is much to say for 
Kipling’s view of the “ chére alliée,” that the Russian 
is delightful “ till he tucks in His shirt.” 

But while M. Bérard’s poetic imagination is attractive 
in depicting the past history and future destiny of 
nations, it is somewhat out of place in discussing the 
events of the last few months ; for he assumes a complete 
and accurate knowledge of matters as to which he not 
only knows nothing, but could not possibly know any- 
thing. His discussion of recent events is a series of ex- 
amples of the classic fallacy post hoc, ergo propter hoe. 
When Great Britain is inclined to the Japanese alliance, 
it is because the Boers are still keeping up the guerilla 
war. If Lord Curzon (the villain of M. Bérard’s piece) 
seems to draw back on the Koweit question, it is because 
Lord Methuen has been captured in the last Boer 
victory. Finally, if war breaks out in February of 
this year, it is because a group of politico-financial 
schemers have “ nobbled ” Viscount Hayashi, and made 
him telegraph Heaven knows what to Tokio! If M. 
Bérard had specified the amount of the bribe, his story 
would have been more complete—and hardly less silly. 

Baron von der Briiggen’s book, fairly but rather duily 
translated, is a straightforward exposition of the defects 
of the Russian bureaucracy, miscalled autocracy, and the 
national ruin which he ascribes to those defects. The 
colours are too black as a rule, however, and some of the 
figures are certainly inaccurate, perhaps owing to mis- 
prints. The estimate of “100 million roubles ” for the 
Siberian Railway, and “50 million roubles” for the 
Manchurian Railway and its ports, is very far below the 
actual cost. Again, on page 230, we are told that “ poor 
Russia spends 300 million marks, which she has to 
borrow, on the construction of railways in her colonies ; 
the Reichstag cannot make up its mind to grant 300 
million marks for a railway in East Africa.” Here the 
second figure ought obviously to be three million marks, 
or 150,000/. The passage as it stands is nonsense. The 
main thesis of the book is sound, however ; that Russia’s 
policy of expansion and conquest has outrun her re- 
sources, or rather, her present power of using her 
resources. 

Mr. Carl Joubert writes in the same vein, but in a 
more florid and pretentious way, with declamation sub- 
stituted for statistics. A large part of his book is taken 
up with the wrongs of the Jews in Russia, and with a 
detailed account of the escape of certain Jewish political 
prisoners from Siberia, in which resolute bribery seems 
to have been the chief weapon. Mr. Joubert ends with 
an “ Open Letter to the Tsar,” which it is as well that 
the Tsar is not likely to see, for any leanings towards 
freedom would be checked by the pompous inanity of the 
style in which the author preaches. 

The book on the Grand Duchy of Finland is really a 
pamphlet, with under a hundred words of large print to 
a page. It is brief and rather tedious, but gives all the 
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more readily accessible information about Finland and 
Finnish history in a concise form. Other merit it cannot 
be said to have; it is desultory and evades questions in 
dispute. Still, there is no harm in the booklet. 

ArtTuur R. Ropes. 


A Happy Survey 


Tue Masters or ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
Gwynn. (Macmillan. 3s. 6d.) 


We find considerable difficulty in summing up Mr. 
Stephen Gwynn’s survey of English literature, for he 
has produced a little work of notable merits and notable 
defects—a book, in parts, worthy to be classed with 
Mr. Stopford Brooke’s primer of English Literature 
and Mr. Clement Shorter’s too little-known survey of 
Victorian literature. We must first quarrel with Mr. 
Gwynn for a wholly indefensible suggestion in his 
preface—namely, that “there are certain authors .. . 
concerning whom total ignorance is a defect at least 
to be concealed ” ; in other words, this is a reeommenda- 
tion to a literary hypocrisy which is not only evil in 
itself, but noxious. Then the writer proceeds to lay 
down the lines upon which he has worked, stating that 
he has written with the hope of assisting young or busy 
people of partial literary education—a hopeless aim, 
for a work of this sort, suitable for those who have 
attained years of discretion, cannot hope to be meat for 
the young. What Mr. Gwynn has achieved is the pro- 
duction of a brief survey of the masters of English 
literature, written for the most part with singular 
freshness and independence of view. 

The book is, on the whole, so good that we think it 
worth while to point out various matters in which Mr. 
Gwynn has, to our thinking, gone astray. It is accu- 
rate verbally but conveys a wrong impression to state 
that “actors and playwrights and professional writers ” 
of the Elizabethan days were “ under the ban of Church 
and Government,” equally so that the comic scenes were 
introduced into the Elizabethan drama because plays 
then “aimed at a purely popular audience ”—a loose 
phrase and an inaccurate statement. Then, in his 
otherwise quite admirable chapter on Shakespeare, some 
of the biographical statements are open to criticism. 
We are not aware that there is any evidence that 
Shakespeare was educated at the Stratford-on-Avon 
Grammar School; it is a matter of probability only. 
What foundation is there for the statement that when 
Shakespeare was twenty-one his wife’s “ attractions had 
passed their best day”? The deer-stealing legend is 
narrated as unquestionable fact. And was Shakespeare 
a justice of the peace? Is there any evidence that the 
Sonnets were issued against the author’s desire? The 
writing te order of ‘The Merry Wives of Windsor ” is 
only anecdotal. We draw attention to these points 
because, though we know too little of Shakespeare, 
there is no reason or right in weaving figments in with 
facts. 

It is strange to find Howell’s “Instructions for 
Foreigne Travell” noted, but no mention made of his 
far more delightful “Letters.” Is it not still matter 
of doubt that Gauden wrote the “Eikon Basilike ” ? 
Few lovers of the poet Coleridge will agree with the 
dictum that after “Christabel” and “The Ancient 
Mariner ” “the rest of his work need not concern us.” 
Can Macaulay be rightly classed as “primarily and 
consciously” a teacher and propagandist? And is it 
not a wild stretch of the imagination to say of Carlyle 
that “he achieved astonishing accuracy in his record 
of facts”? Mrs. Lomas’ edition of the “ Cromwell” is 
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alone sufficient to refute so grotesque a statement. But 
a truce to fault-finding. 

It is in his commentatory and descriptiwe passages 
that Mr. Gwynn attains very often an exceedingly high 
level. For example, the comments on Mr. Sidney Lee’s 
view of Shakespeare’s Sonnets are excellently sane, 
as witness this passage: ‘“‘ Artists naturally throw their 
actual feelings into the mould of a convention, and no 
one doubts the reality of Chaucer’s delight in a May 
morning, because it can be proved that, when he de- 
scribes the sunlight upon green and dewy places, he is 
following the lead of other poets, and writing such a 
landscape passage as the current convention of his 
art imposed.” The concluding paragraph of this chapter 
is also worthy of quotation: ‘‘ There seems no thought 
so obscure, no feeling so rare, whether by its excess of 
delicacy or its maddening vehemence, but he can convey 
it to all humanity, and set the least accessible strings, 
in minds stiffened or slack, vibrating in unison with his 
stroke and the chords of his own heart.” 

The chapter dealing with Johnson and the members 
of the Literary Club is also good ; and it is pleasant to 
find so much insight shown into Goldsmith’s work and 
character. We cannot agree, however, with the slight 
cast on his ‘excursions into history and natural his- 
tory,” which contain some of his best writing, but en- 
tirely concur with the criticism that in Goldsmith’s 
humour: “the laugh leaves thought behind it.” Mr. 
Gwynn fails to grasp the whole of Dickens’ greatness, 
being able to say that “life is always seen by him 
from first to last with a distortion that overcharges 
every movement and every word.” 

We have drawn attention to some of the failings and 
to some of the successes of Mr. Gwynn, because his little 
book seemed to us worthy of considerable attention. 
We trust that a second edition will soon be called for, 
and that then the author will set himself right where 
he has gone astray, will reconsider some of his judg- 
ments and will put the finishing touches to a very 
admirable brief survey of a vast subject. 


Under the White Eagle of Este 


Dukes aNnD Poets IN Ferrara. By Edmund G. 


Gardner. (Constable. 18s. net.) 


To read this delightful book is to feel oneself taking 
part in some brilliant pageant, such as Pintoricchio or 
Benozzo Gozzoli loved to paint. Princes in cloth of 
gold ; perilous fair women a-glitter with jewels ; arrogant 
adventurers in their embossed armour ; court poets with 
their volumes of newly recovered classic lore and their 
verses in the new, sweet “vulgar tongue ” ; mystics rapt 
in visions—there defiles before us the life of Renaissance 
Italy, with all its types, its contrasts, its ironies. Mr. 
Gardner knows his time so by heart that he interprets it 
with an ease altogether entrancing. Ferrara in its 
prime, when the streets now given over to echoing desola- 
tion were thronged with prosperous life, is a familiar 
place to his imagination, and he paints its dukes and 
humanists with a most living touch. He indicates with 
clearness the larger political issues of that complex 
time, when Savonarola was hailing a king from beyond 
the Alps as a heaven-sent deliverer, and when Julius IT. 
—the pope being truer than the saint to national ideals 
—was about to raise the cry of united resistance to the 
Barbarian. 

Ferrara under the house of Este kept whenever it 


‘was possible to a neutral part; in reading its story we 


find little of the dramatic civic life of Florence, the 
tragic vicissitudes of Milan or the wide ambition of 
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Venice, opulent and adventurous. Wars there were at 
times and occasional family struggles—the house of 
Este was to prolific in bastards for its own tranquillity 
—but the development was, in the main, peaceful. No 
wonder that scholars and artists gathered under the 
protecting wings of the white eagle of Este. Mr. Gard- 
ner’s study does not reach the golden age of Ferrarese 
literature. Boiardo he gives at length, but for Ariosto 
and Tasso we must await a later volume. So it comes 
about that the “dukes” are more interesting than the 
“poets.” The relics of Ferrara stand forth in Mr. 
Gardner’s portraiture, figures alike individual and 
typical. The sinister Niccold, whose career contains 
Dantesque episodes of tragic violence, is succeeded by 
Leonello, the “ humanist upor a throne ” in whom Pater 
might have delighted, whose pale profile suggests a 
youthful St. George as conceived by medieval Italy, who 
held symposia in his palace gardens, and the colours of 
whose dress “ bore some mystical relation to the course 
of the planets.” Borso, his brother, is decidedly un- 
Italian in his simplicity, loyalty, and chastity, but his 
love of pomp is quite characteristic of his time. We see 
him riding to Rome to receive his coveted Ducal title: 
“Our divine, lofty and loving lord rode on all joyous 
and jocund and lordly, resplendent with that Cesarian 
aspect of his, adorned with gold and gems, upon that 
great charger which flashed back the light.”” The great 
Ercole is a more complex character and one that has 
fascinated Mr. Gardner. His ambition, astuteness, and 
unaffected piety make a curious combination, and it is 
pathetic to see him turning to Savonarola for spiritual 
guidance and receiving political advice of dubious 
morality. The Dominican prophet as a poor politician ; 
Lucrezia Borgia as a model matron—such are the unex- 
pected glimpses afforded. We shall look forward eagerly 
to Mr. Gardner’s next study, trusting it may equal the 
present one in historical and human insight and pictur- 
esque charm of style. 
Dora GREENWELL McCHESNEY. 


DANTE AND THE ENGLISH PoETS, FROM CHAUCER TO 
Tennyson. By Oscar Kuhns. (Bell. 6s. net.) 


TuIs is a very well done and judicial little book, which 
aims to review the traces of Dante’s influence on English 
poetry from historical record, actual mention by poets, 
more or less evident imitation of passages, images, ideas, 
or (most important of all) obvious influence of his 
spirit and teachings. It is, as we say, well executed, 
not only with knowledge, but with temperance and dis- 
cernment ; it is also written in a clear, plain English 
style—a thing not over common with your American 
professor ; for this is an American book, the author the 
Professor of Romance Languages in Wesleyan Univer- 
sity. Though, according to the title, it ends with Tenny- 
son, it actually extends to Matthew Arnold and Rossetti, 
whom, for some unknown reason, the author places chro- 
nologically before Tennyson. 

The influence of Dante on English poetry follows the 
vicissitudes of the great Italian’s reputation in Europe 
and his own country. That renown began in Italy after 
his death, and rose to its height when Boccaccio was 
official lecturer on Dante. With the rise of Petrarch 
and later poets, with the development of the Renas- 
cence it declined. Petrarch, who alluded to him and 
academically praised him, professed not to have read 
him (which we do by no means believe). But it is in 
the time of Petrarch, and in Chaucer, who had met 
Petrarch, that we find the first English traces of Dante. 
Chaucer mentions him several times as a great poet ; he 
gives a condensed version of the famous Ugolino story 
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from the “Inferno”; he imitates not a few passages, 
often so closely as to be adaptations; and images or 
moral truisms from Dante are found in fair number 
among his poems. But it is the external side of Dante, 
as narrator or moralist, which attracts the cheery, ob- 
jective, very Anglo-Saxon Chaucer, not the deeper 
spiritual side. Then, with a trace or so in Gower or 
another, Dante as an influence vanishes from our poetry 
right down to the close of the eighteenth century. The 
sixteenth century mentions him, in company with Virgil, 
Petrarch, and so forth, but shows no sign of knowledge, 
much less of following; that is true of Spencer, Shake- 
speare, and all of them. To Ben Jonson he was a diffi- 
cult poet, hard to understand. The eighteenth century 
ignored him, save by name. 

His own Italy neglected him; Voltaire, of course 
thought him incomprehensible, and praised an Italiay 
correspondent for having the ceurage to call Dante a 
madman. Then, with Gray, who imitated him, and the 
latest eighteenth century, came a timid revival of appre- 
ciation, though even Goldsmith could not away with the 
great poet. Coleridge, by lectures and writings, was the 
first to begin the modern appreciation ; but he was not 
influenced by him as a poet. Wordsworth has traces of 
Dante, but they are not many or very important. Leigh 
Hunt, most curiously, did not care for him; Byron’s 
appreciation, though loud, may be doubted. But 
Shelley’s poetry is deeply affected by Dante, in spirit 
even more than externally ; and thenceforth the traces 
of Dante are widespread among our poets. The in- 
fluence reaches its climax in his namesake, Dante Ros- 
setti. In this latter portion Professor Kuhns’ book is 
specially full and valuable, for his material is abundant. 
It is a most interesting and instructive study of a 


hitherto neglected subject—neglected, at least, by 
English writers. 
K.assiscHE DRAMEN UND IHRE STATTEN. Von Robert 


Kohlrausch. Illustriert von Peter Schnorr. (Stutt- 


gart: Lutz.) 

Tue creators of great classical dramas like ‘The Mer- 
chant of Venice,” ‘“‘ Hamlet,” “ Faust,” and “ William 
Tell” are not, as a rule, much concerned with local 
colour, a fact that modern critics are too apt to forget. 
Shakespeare invariably places his dramas in the 
countries and towns that are the scenes of 
the stories from which he drew his plots. That 
Faust should play his part in Germany, and William 
Tell his in Switzerland, and Torquato Tasso his in Italy, 
needs no apology or explanation or elaboration. It is 
surely superfluous to publish a solid volume of 
300 pages, a sort of guide-book in disguise, on the 
localities. Yet this is what is here done after the author 
has made lengthy travels in the lands that form the 
background of the chosen plays, which include Shake- 
speare’s “ Merchant of Venice,” “The Taming of the 
Shrew,” “Hamlet,” and “Romeo and Juliet”; 
Lessing’s “ Emilia Galotti” ; Goethe’s “ Gétz von Ber- 
lichingen,” “ Tasso,” and ‘‘ Faust ” ; Schiller’s “ Fiesco ” 
and ‘ William Tell”; Kleist’s “‘Kathchen von Heil- 
bronn” and “The Prince of Homburg.” 

Some of us, when we travel, find pleasure in the 
literary associations of the places we visit, but even so 
it is the association of the great writers themselves with 
those places that attracts us, and not, as a rule, that 
of their creations. In those we care for the human 
passions and emotions that move them to good or evil 
ends, and reck little whether the unhappy loves of 
Romeo and Juliet, the greed of Shylock, the feeble will 
of Hamlet have one background or another. Locality 
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as such has only become of importance in comparatively 
modern days, when playwrights and novelists, more 
concerned with individual traits of character than with 
the. great passions that move humanity, are more or 
less compelled to place their personages in an environ- 
ment that shall in some degree account for their actions 
and their outlook on life. 

Kohlrausch writes pleasantly enough of Genoa, and 
Venice, and Padua, and Ferrara, and Verona, and Den- 
mark, and Heilbronn, and Guastalla, and when we 
next visit those places we shall try to find room for 
his volume in our portmanteau. But at the same time 
we shall remember that Shakespeare never saw either 
Venice or Verona, and that Lessing, though he travelled 
in Italy in 1775 and passed quite near Guastalla, the 
scene of his “ Emilia Galotti,” did not pay that town a 
visit. When we have the good fortune to witness a fine 
performance of Goethe’s “ Faust,” it scarcely ever occurs 
to us to inquire in what parts of Germany the drama 


passes. 


Fiction 


A DAUGHTER OF THE SNOWS. By Jack London. 
(Ishister, 6s.) Klondike again! Thanks to the graphic 
writings of Mr. London and Miss Elizabeth Robins, we 
seem to know this country well and feel quite at home with 
its mining and trading community. Mr. London now intro- 
duces us to a daughter of the Klondike snows, reared among 
the glaciers and familiar with the trail. Frona Welse in 
the first chapter is on her way back to Dawson City, to rejoin 
her father after three years in London and the States. She 
is the daughter of a giant trader, “a captain of industry 
and a splendid monopolist. He dominated the most inde- 
pendent aggregate of men ever drawn together from the 
ends of the earth. An economic missionary, a commercial 
St. Paul, he preached the doctrines of expediency and force.”’ 
Frona is a specimen of frank, fearless womanhood, 
untrammelled by convention,“ a struggler and a fighter.’’ The 
author has almost succeeded in drawing a real woman— 
almost, not quite. Occasionally he makes Frona talk as 
women never do, except in books—a fault which also mars 
the sketch of other women in the story. In the creation of 
Frona Welse Mr. London at times shows originality, but 
often he falls back on the well-worn and generally-accepted 
ideas of heroines. As a whole, “ A Daughter of the Snows” 
cannot be considered one of the author’s happiest efforts. 
His picture of society in Klondike is curiously unconvincing 
and unreal; it is difficult to believe in Lucile, a woman of 
easy morals who quotes Browning and frequents dancing 
saloons, or Gregory St. Vincent, the impostor and coward, 
who wins Frona’s love. And yet the book has its moments, 
its brilliant descriptions, its exciting incidents. 


THE RAGGED MESSENGER. By W. B. Maxwell. 
(Richards, 6s.) There are many who believe that the mystery 
that took place in Palestine can be repeated; that the same 
sacrifice is to be made again and again for every age and 
every country; that the Messenger will again and again be 
crucified by the world—a theme of fine possibilities, and one 
which Mr. Maxwell handles with extraordinary power and 
tact. Indeed, rarely is there found a novel of such deliberate 
characterisation, such genuine emotion and real interest. 
“The Ragged Messenger’ is a Mr. Morton who has a vogue 
for “‘ awakening sermons,”’ who is considered by his bishop 
as a brawler, and who is known vulgarly as the Mad Messiah. 
But there is the possibility that the man is genuine, that he 
is not a hypocritical pedlar of things divine, a cheap-jack 
selling nostrums of salvation to earn his bread. For in his 
poverty the man is sincere enough; and when in a moment 
unexpectedly the burden of fabulous wealth is laid upon him, 
instantly his enormous fortune is devoted to works of colossal 
charity. As a practical philanthropist his power is greater 
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than ever, but his influence as a preacher is gone: the chink 
of gold drowns his voice, he is surrounded by sycophants, 
by professional and aristocratic beggars. He does not falter ; 
he is the sturdy Messenger still, devoted to the cause of the 
world’s outcasts. But his wife must suffer with him; he will 
not pave the way to hell for her. He only forgets her youth, 
and entirely fails to understand her craving to do the fine 
lady. He does not see that the life he makes her lead is 
poison; that the mission-room existence, the tales of sordid 
misery, the hospital wards, the atmosphere of the Home for 
Fallen Women is suffocating her. He fails to understand 
all this because he does not know that she, his wife, had 
chaffered her soul in the streets; that she, poor sinner, had 
lied and plotted to become his wife, knowing that he would 
inherit millions. The mockery of the situation is only too 
apparent: she finds herself poorer than if she had married 
the village curate, and all the while she has to see the 
cherished gold flung out of the window, given to every dead- 
beat and every wild-cat scheme. Then comes the dread hour 
of confession, and the bitter conflict of emotions which owes 
its origin to undisciplined passion in the one as in the other. 


ENID. By Marmaduke Pickthall. (Constable, 6s.) 
After the vivid studies of the East given in “Said the 
Fisherman,” it is disappointing to find Mr. Pickthall on the 
familiar ground of a conventional society novel. The story 
is the establishment of a parvenu, Mr. Glover, whose for- 
tune has been made in trade, and his daughters Ruth and 
Enid at Ditchley Abbey, and their social and domestic vicis- 
situdes. The finesse with which the author entangled and 
disentangled the complex intrigues of his Eastern story has 
tempted him into a maze of incidents and emotions most 
bewildering in a study of English country life. Enid, who 
seems at the outset a fine, fearless girl, who will make her 
own path out of the stifling conventions which oppress her, 
is shallow in her feelings, sinuous in her methods, and tor- 
tures her weak, doting husband into mania and suicide. 
Hugh Calderon, the model English squire, avows his love 
for Enid, and compromises her position during the life of 
her jealous, hysterical husband, then wins like a hero of 
romance. The character of Glover, the plebeian, but not 
ignoble, father, is real and human; and Hermia, his aristo- | 
cratic wife, fronting dishonour in the reappearance of her 
renegade husband, is a strong and convincing figure. There 
is the relief of comedy in the marital devotion of the reformed 
rake to his low-born, high-hearted wife, Enid’s maid, Lottie. 
The book is written with a clever touch, but the characters 
are over-subtilised, and the perversity of circumstance over- 
elaborated. 


Reprints and New Editions 


Very naturally in this summer time publishers of reprints 
are devoting themselves for the most part to issuing poetry 
and fiction. There are summer drinks, and likewise there are 
summer books. On a hot July day we cannot be expected to 
delve deep into history or philosophy. No; I—and how many 
others !—like to lie beneath the shade of the trees or upon a 
cliff or sandy shore by the sea reading leisurely a story 
or a poem. Leisurely and perfunctorily often enough. I 
have before me three little paper-covered volumes of the 
Simple Life series; and, surely, of all times in the year, a 
simple life appeals to us just now. Yet two of these booklets 
(3d. each net) do not greatly appeal to me. One is SELEC- 
TIONS FROM TENNYSON’S “IN MEMORIAM.” 
Selections, forsooth; why selections? Why not the whole 
poem or none at all of it? I love not selections, save when 
made by myself, in which matter I doubt not that many of 
my readers will agree with me. The companion volume is 
Emerson’s CULTURE AND EDUCATION BY NATURE, 
BOOKS AND ACTION. Again, why pick these out of the 
Emersonian basket? But perhaps I am captious. The books 
are neatly printed, and probably there is a public for them. 
But I have nothing but praise for WALDEN in the same 
series (6d. net). Here is, indeed, delightful reading for 
warm weather; aye, and for cold, too, for that matter; and 
150 clearly printed pages all for the small silver sixpence, 
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or six pennies, if you are burdened with copper coin. There 
is a frontispiece, a hitherto unpublished sketch of Walden 
Pond and Thoreau’s hut thereby, from the pencil of Thoreau 
himself. Mr. Grant Richards sends me two more volumes 
in the Smaller Classics (6d. net each). ENGLISH CRADLE 
SONGS is a delightful anthology, culled from Dekker, 
Greene, Shakespeare, Wither, Herrick, Blake, Field, Anon, 
and many another writer of lullabies. Such a book almost 
makes me desire to be a babe again; yet, no, for such things 
are not for babes; it is we grown-ups who enjoy them, just 
as we enjoy many other childish things more than do the 
children themselves. The second volume is Mr. Housman’s 
A SHROPSHIRE LAD. Are not these verses for a summer 
day ? 
“Oh, fair enough are sky and plain, 
But I know fairer far: 
Those are as beautiful again 
That in the water are. 


The pools and rivers wash so clean, 
The trees and clouds and air, 

The like on earth was never seen ; 
And oh! that I were there.”’ 


Two delightful little books which I will slip into my pocket, 
and will keep there, taking them out now and again when 
in need of sweet refreshment. Mr. Frowde issues the first 
four volumes of the Standard Oxford Editions of Poetry 
and Prose (2s. each vol. net, leather from 3s. 6d.), which 
are quite admirable. They are WORDSWORTH, BYRON, 
BURNS and LONGFELLOW. The volumes are well 
printed in good-sized type, quite tastefully bound, and 
illustrated with portrait frontispieces. The texts are com- 
plete; the Byron, for example, containing copyright matter 
by permission of Mr. John Murray. The only complaint I 
have to make concerning all these delightful reprints is that 
I cannot find shelf-room for them all, and do not like to part 
with any of them. Then there is GREAT EXPECTA- 
TIONS, in the New Century Library, another old friend 
for the pocket, much in little space and clearly printed ; but 
the cover is not a thing of beauty (Nelson, 2s. net). What a 
splendid whiff of the sea comes with PETER SIMPLE (the 
New Pocket Library, Lane, 1s. 6d. and 2s. net), introduced 
by that other master of seascape, Mr. W. Clark Russell, 
who rightly calls it “a noble, hearty, stirring story.’’ So it 
is, but, goodly as it is, I like better ‘“‘ Mr. Midshipman Easy ”’ 
and “ Jacob Faithful.’’ Marryat is too often looked on as a 
writer of mere boys’ books. He is far more than that, as 
some of us know. When will he be included among English 
Men of Letters by Mr. Morley? He has a just claim to a 
place in that voluminous Valhalla. In the Temple Classics 
Messrs. Dent have issued Owen Feltham’s RESOLVES 
(1s. 6d. net), a book of much quaint wisdom, one which I 
confess I have never met with before, and am glad to possess. 
In the York Library (Bell, 2s. and 3s. net) Coleridge’s THE 
FRIEND, which I will put by for the winter, for I cannot 
rise at present to re-read these essays “ To aid in the Forma- 
tion of Fixed Principles in Politics, Morals, and Religion,”’ 
even though they have literary amusements interspersed. 
In holiday time politics are nothing to me but empty sound, 
and my morals are abominable! Nevertheless, I am glad to 
have my old friend in so goodly and compact a form. The 
Unit Library send to me THE CHEMICAL HISTORY OF A 
CANDLE, by Michael Faraday (6d. net), lectures delivered 
to children at the Royal Institution over forty years ago, 
and printed originally from shorthand notes taken by Mr. 
William Crookes! A delightful book still for the young 
folk. I quote a passage from the editor’s preface to the 
first edition: “ From the primitive pine-torch to the paraffin 
candle, how wide an interval! Between them how vast a 
contrast! The means adopted by man to illuminate his 
home at night stamp at once his position in the scale of 
civilisation. The fluid bitumen of the Far East, blazing in 
rude vessels of baked earth; the Etruscan lamp, exquisite in 
form, yet ill adapted to its office; the whale, seal, or bear 
fat, filling the hut of the Esquimaux or Lap with odour 
rather than light; the huge wax candle on the glittering 
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altar; the range of gas lamps in our streets—all have their 
stories to tell. All, if they could speak (and, after their 
manner, they can), might warm our hearts in telling how 
they have ministered to man’s comfort, love of home, toil, 
and devotion.”’ T. §. 


New Books Received 


Theological and Biblical 


Besant, Annie, Is Theosophy Anti-Christian? (Theosophical Publishing 
Company). 

Hastings, J. (edited), A Dictionary of the Bible, extra volume (T. & T. 
Clark), 28/0. 

Hancock, T., The Return to the Father (Brown, Langham), 2/6. 

Hall, L., A Message from the Spheres (Daniel), 0/6 net. 

Gossman, Isabella H., Inspiration in Human Life (Unwin), 6/0. 

Anthony, E., An Enquiry into an Explanation of Decimal Coinage and 
the Metric System (Routledge). 


Poetry, Criticism, Drama, and Belles-Lettres 
Gwynn, Stephen, The Masters of English Literature (Macmillan), 3/6. 
South, Robert, Sir Walter Ralegh: A Brama (Long), 3/6 net. ; 
Latta, J., and Millar, W., The Kingdom of Carrick and its Capital : 
Views and Verse (Latta), 2/6 and 3/6 (subscription). 
Andrews, C. O., A History of the Denstone Play, 1875-1905 (Denstone 


College). 
History and Biography 

Munro, D. C., A Source Book of Roman History (Heath), 5/0. 
Hull, Eleanor, Pagan Ireland (Nutt), 3/6 net. ; 
Newberry, P. E., and Garstang, J., A Short History of Ancient Egypt 

(Constable), 3/6 net. 
Hutchison, A. F., History of the High School of Stirling (Mackay), 21/0. 
Dennison, Major C. G., A Fight to a Finish (Longmans), 5/0. 
Cowell, G., Life and Letters of Edward Byles Cowell (Macmilian), 12/6 net. 


Art 
Erskime, Mrs. Steuart, London as an Art City (Siegle), 1/6 and 2/6 net. 


Science and Philosophy 


Ransome, F. L., The Geology and Ore Deposits of the Bisbee Quadrangle, 
Arizona (Washington: Government Printing Office). , 

United States Geological Survey Reports, Nos. 88-94 (Washington: 
Government Printing Office). 


Miscellaneous 


The Hayfield Mower and Scythe of Progress by The Mower-Man, Vol. I. 
(Boston, U.S.A.: Hayfield Mower), $1.25 net. 

Pratt, Lt.-Col. 8. ©., Saarbriick to Paris, 1870 (Sonnenschein), 5/0 net. 

Wigan Free Public Library Reference Catalogue (Starr). 

Jewitt, Ll., Illustrated Guide to Haddon Hall (John Heywood), 1/0. 

West Ham Public Library Hand-Lists, No. 8. 

Leigh, R. A. Austen, An Illustrated Guide to the Buildings of Eton 
College (Spottiswoode & Co.), 1/0 net. 

Aflalo, M., The Truth about Morocco (Lane), 7/6 net. 


Fiction 


Warden, Florence, “Tom Dawson” (Chatto & Windus), 6/0; Appleton, 
G. W., “ The Mysterious Miss Cass” (Long), 6/0; Tuite, Hugh, “ The 
Heart of the Vicar” (Long), 6/0; Tytler, Sarah, “Hearts are 
Trumps” (Long), 6/0; Dilnot, F., “The Tyrants of North Hyben” 
Lane), 6/0; Halidom, M. Y., “‘ A Weird Transformation "’ (Burleigh), 
/0; Fordyce, Ella, “ Spindrift of the Salt Sea Waves’ (Sonnen- 
schein), 6/0; Warry, C. King, “The Sentinel of Wessex” (Unwin), 
6/0; Binstead, A. , and Wells, E., “A Pink 'Un and a Pelican” 
(Sands), 0/6; Sims, George R., “The Life We Live” (Chatto & 
Windus), 1/0; Causton, J. F., “‘ The Philanthropist” (Lane), 6/0. 


Reprints and New Editions 


Feltham, Owen, Resolves: Divine, Moral, and Political (Dent), 1/6 net. 

Marryat, Captain, Peter Simple (Lane), 1/6 and 2/0 net. 

Handbook for Switzerland (Stanford), 10/0. 

The Poetical Works of Wordsworth, Byron, 
(Oxford Press), 2/0 net each. 

Hakluyt’s Voyages, Vols. VII. and VIII. (MacLehose). 


Periodicals, &c. 


“North American Review,” “ Pall Mall Magazine,” “ Pall Mall Holiday 
Book,” ‘‘ Occasional Papers,”’ ‘‘ Twentieth-Century Home,” ‘ Pictorial 
Comedy,” “Celtic Review,” ‘‘ Critical Review,” “‘ Mind,’’ ‘‘ Longman’s 
Magazine,” “Woman at Home,” “Cassell’s Magazine,”” “ Sunday 
Magazine,” ‘“ Saint George,” ‘“‘ Leisure Hour,” “ Friendly Greetings,” 
“Sunday at Home,” “Girl’s Own Paper,” “ Boy’s Own Paper,” 
“G ords,” “‘The Papyrus,” “Literary News,” ‘“‘ Ainslee’s,” 

* University Record,” “‘ Monotype Recorder.” 


Longfellow, and Burns 


Forthcoming Books, etc. 


A new work on “ The Castles of Ireland,’ by C. L. Adams, 
is in the press and will shortly be published by Mr. Elliot 
Stock. It will contain much interesting historical informa- 
tion derived from research in sources hitherto inaccessiole. 
It will be fully illustrated with original sketches by Canon 
O’Brien.—Mr. Rowland Ward will shortly publish a new 
work of travel and sport in Alaska, by Captain C. E. 
Radclyfie.—Mr. Grant Richards has published “The 
Customer’s Guide to Banking,” by Henry Warren, 
author of “ How to Deal with your Banker.’’—Mr. T. W. H. 
Crosland’s new book, “The Lord of Creation,”’ will be pub- 
lished shortly by Mr. Grant Richards. 
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Egomet 


x;time, for I am one of those who have discovered 
that a truly delightful holiday may be taken at 
home. To me the restless desire for change of 
air and scene that comes over so many Londoners in 
July and August does not appeal. If there is a certain 
place that I wish to know I go to see it ; if there be not, 
I quietly remain in town and make holiday in the streets 
and parks. My bread-winning work occupies me most 
days from ten o’clock in the morning until late in the 
afternoon, so that, except on a Sunday, I see little of my 
home save in’ the evening hours—home, with my books, 
my pictures, my taciturn old housekeeper and myself. 


| Do not always go away from London in summer- 





So, when the first day of my two weeks’ vacation 
broke upon me this year, I rose out of bed with the 
luxurious knowledge that I had neither to take my 
omnibus to the office nor to rush off, baggage-laden, to 
catch the train, which should whirl me out of town to 
country or seaside, where in lodgings or hotel I should 
be lonely and forlorn. How greatly did I enjoy my- 
self! Arrayed in my loved old friend of a dressing- 
gown I pottered over my simple breakfast of fruit and 
roll and butter, brewing myself a cup of tea. I glanced 
over the morning paper and smoked my pipe, revelling 
in the delightful sensation of having nothing to do, 
nobody to see, nowhere I needs must go. 





I MAKE a point in these my London holidays of avoid- 
ing, as far as possible, the haunts of my working days. 
I go not near the neighbourhood of my place of daily 
work, or the club, or the Museum, or even—if my 
strength does not fail me—a bookshop; at any rate, a 
bookshop I know. I seldom go out at all of a morning, 
but potter about my rooms, chatting with my books, 
sometimes rearranging a shelf that has become incon- 
veniently crowded. I write a letter or two to old friends, 
for I find that it is only in such leisure times as these 
that I can sit down and talk on paper to my friends, to 
whom I usually send mere notes; but in holiday-time 
I inflict them with letters. 





THEN after midday I array myself in my suit of cus- 
tomary black and sally forth, a free, happy man, 


Personalities : 
T author of “ Jan Oxber” and “ Sarah Tuldon ” 


ranks high among those writers who have 
painted for us the life of the country-side ; he 
can see deeply and can make his readers see 
deeply ; he speaks from full knowledge and from a full 
heart. The scene of the greater part of his stories is 
laid in Wessex, in a small Dorsetshire village ; he paints 
for us the lives of field labourers, small shopkeepers, 
farmers and so forth, and without outraging the limits 
of truth gives us pictures of humour and pathos draw- 
ing innumerable character sketches and portraits all 
to the life. Village life in England to-day and yester- 
day may seem to the unseeing a round of dreariness, 
to those gifted with the insight that comes from the 
possession of sympathy with all men and women there 
lies beneath this seeming dreariness much to interest, 
to touch and to please. 
The charm of village life is its openness and sincerity ; 
there are conventions but they do not disguise the 


the town and the remainder of the day before me. I 
take long walks through the streets, avoiding those of 
the West End, most often making my way Eastward or 
Northward Ho! The streets are full of interest to me; 
I read much of them, and the knowledge I have gained 
from books I love to check by personal observation. 


THE other afternoon and evening I made an expedi- 
tion which delighted my soul. I took boat at West- 
minster Pier for Greenwich. How grossly do we Lon- 
doners neglect our river and how great is our loss! 
I enjoyed the too-short voyage. How fine the Embank- 
ment! How dowdy, yet how picturesque, the opposite 
bank with its wharves and chimneys! As we went by 
Southwark Bridge I looked out keenly for, and at last 
spied, the Gaffer and Rogue Riderhood in their grue- 
some boats. Then who was this who sculled along in his 
trim-built wherry? I felt sure I knew his face and the 
face of his fare. Yes; before he was out of sight I re- 
called both: it was Jacob Faithful, and his fare was the 
pretty girl who afterwards became Mrs. Jacob. 


THEN at Greenwich I dined frugally in the famous 
old tavern, seated by an open window, looking out over 
the greensward at the river and the ships dropping 
down with the tide to the sea. Opposite me sat Bella 
Wilfer, gay, handsome, with now and again a touch of 
pride in her eyebrows. I sat there and talked to her, 
and she told me much that Dickens has not told us; 
but all was in confidence, so I must not repeat anything 
she said, or she would never trust me again. 





BELIEVE me, you can spend a very delightful and 
very refreshing holiday in London town. There is much 
there that we Londoners never see, being hard workers 
all, and busy of a daytime. Does any man really know 
more than a minute fraction of this vast city and its 
life? Few men, if any, do so; one only I know—Charles 
Dickens. The more I read and re-read his work the 
more astounding appears to me to have been his know- 
ledge of London and its folk. All Londoners should 
leve him. 


E. G. O. 


“Orme Agnus” 


emotions and the passions of the village folk; as Mr. 
“ Agnus” puts it, “life in the village as well as life in 
the town, for those who have eyes to see, is a palpitating 
drama, and beneath the surface of the idyllic village are 
the elemental passions of mankind.” Eyes to see, yes, 
for “open as the peasant’s life is, he shuts himself up 
as a sensitive plant before the stranger, and it is only by 
long patience and sympathy that one can come on the 
real man. .... The peasant’s heart is not worn on 
his sleeve,” or any man’s for the matter of that, a fact 
of which many writers of fiction do not seem to be aware. 

In many of his stories Mr. “ Agnus” is content to 
rely upon oft-used materials for his plot, as for example 
in “Jan Oxber,” which is the old, old story of the 
wicked squire, the virtuous hero and the weak village 
maiden, but told with such a depth of emotion and with 
such fine characterisation that it holds the reader fast. 
There are few stronger or truer scenes in English fiction 
than the death of Jan’s wife Ruth. On the other hand, 
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this writer’s humour, exuberant but never extravagant, 
is wholly delightful, most frequently so when he is 
writing of village courtship, in such tales, for instance, 
as “ The Taming by a Shrew” (in “ Jan Oxber’”’), and 
in the series of love episodes gathered together in “ Love 
in Our Village.” To quote again: “ There are wives who 
weep in our village, there are maids whose fair fame 
has been besmirched, there are men in whom the ape 
and tiger lurk, and there are, it is my chiefest privilege 
to know, mean cottages lit by the magic light that kings 
have desired in vain to see, and careworn faces that are 
masks of saints,” and “ no life can be called dull where 
there is that supreme desire of man for maid and maid 
for man. I have called it, unjustly, an amusement, for 
love is ever the one serious business of life in the eyes 
of youth in our village, as elsewhere, as these pages will 
bear witness.” It is the critic’s greatest hardship that 
nothing he can say will justify his praise or blame, all 
that he can do is to ask others to read and bear witness 
that the pages he is speaking of are as he declares them 
to be. Few will read “ Love in Our Village ” and not be 
delighted with its genial humour tempered with genuine 
sympathy. 

But good as is the work already mentioned, in “ Sarah 
Tuldon” Mr. “ Agnus” has attempted and achieved 
greater things. Sarah is a new type of heroine, a master- 
ful, unsympathetic, hard young woman, whose adven- 
tures we follow with glee but hardly with approval ; she 
flirts outrageously, she marries for money and in this 
connection may be noted her ride after the recreant who 
eventually mates with her—a masterpiece of clever de- 
scription, broad fun and splendid “ go.” But Sarah is no 
lay figure, her character grows and develops and we close 
the book with a pang of regret that we have not been 
among Sarah’s wooers and a firm determination to read 
her story again and again. There is not a scene, not a 
character in this work that is not sound and true; there 
is biting pathos, infectious fun and much of curious 
character. 

Mr. “Orme Agnus” is a native of North-East 
Cheshire, but has spent many years as a school teacher 
in Dorsetshire. As he says himself : 


“I think it was coming at an impressionable age 
from the manufacturing North, with its sturdy, prosper- 
ous, independent-minded artisans, into a poor rural 
community, where the agricultural labourer, with his 
low wages and instinctive deference, took the place of the 
artisan I knew, which made me observant. It is certain 
that it made me a democrat to the finger-tips.”’ 


Of our English peasantry he writes to me: 


‘If I were asked to differentiate between the peasantry 
of these islands, I should say that while the fibre of the 
Scots peasant is ingrained with theology to such a degree 
that he sometimes forgets the end in disputes about the 
means, and while the Welsh sees everything through the 
coloured glass of the Celtic imagination, the struggle for 
bread has been the hereditary and abiding influence in 
the character of the Southern Hodge. Not that he 
is essentially materialistic—the sublimely simple faith 
of many is a wonder—but his ideal of good fortune is to 
work and support himself to the last gasp, happy if he 
can escape the Workhouse after a life of toil.”’ 


Another of the critic’s difficulties in the present day is 
that praise is now so freely lavished that adjectives fail 
when one would write eulogistically and with due and 
desired effect. All, therefore, that we will say in con- 
clusion is that “Love in Our Village” and “Sarah 
Tuldon ” should be read by all who wish to encourage a 
true artist and to delight themselves with truly good 
work. 
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Mr. “Orme Agnus” has already given us worthy 
writing, and as his powers ripen we may hope.to have 
from him something even greater. 


The Work of Herbert Spencer 


1X.—Dissolution 


tT is a commonplace that the sun is moribund. 
{ Judging by the cogent evidence before us, we 
are led to the conclusion that there must be a 
term to the upward course of evolution. Of all 
the predictions of contemporary thought, this is the 
most dismal. It sorely distressed the beautiful and 
sympathetic soul of Charles Darwin, who did so much 
to establish the doctrine of hdpe, only to face the pro- 
bability that the sun must ultimately cease to support 
life upon the earth filled with happy peoples in the 
coming time. And though the recent discovery by Pro- 
fessor Rutherford that radium is a general constituent 
of the earth’s crust, and the high degree of probability 
that this potent source of heat is also present in the 
sun, give us reason to believe that the future duration 
of life upon the earth may be much longer than was 
formerly supposed, yet we are still asked to believe that 
“the last catastrophe” is as inevitable as the laws of 
physics can make it. 

This, then, is the local and personal illustration of 
that converse of evolution which Spencer termed dis- 
solution. In the presert state of our knowledge there 
are grave reasons to believe that not merely this luke- 
warm bullet, but the whole Cosmos—in virtue of the 
law of the dissipation and degradation of Energy—is 
travelling towards Universal Death. This law states, 
in brief, that all forms of energy tend to assume the 
form of heat, that this tends towards dissipation in 
such a manner that the Cosmos will eventually reach a 
uniform temperature—a condition in which the con- 
tained heat ceases to have the power of doing work, and 
which therefore implies the absence of all activities 
whatsoever. 

This is a hopeless conclusion—a circumstance which, 
indeed, gives us no warrant for rejecting it, but which 
has led physicists strenuously to seek reasons why it 
may appear untenable. Furthermore, it bears the in- 
evitable implication that to this strictly finite process 
there must have been a beginning—and science has no- 
where met any word of a beginning. But we are very 
far from being compelled to accept any such conclusion. 
In many directions the mathematical physicist is finding 
evidence of compensatory processes which invalidate it, 
and of these we shall doubtless hear more and more in 
future years. 

Now Herbert Spencer, arguing not from physical 
facts, but rather from certain principles at which he 
had arrived—such as that of the Universality of 
Rhythm—declined to accept this view that the Cosmos 
is doomed. This, indeed, goes without saying, for such 
a view of the world-process is quite incompatible with 
Spencer’s first principles, and, if it be true, evolution 
isa dream. We may fairly inquire, therefore, into such 
reasons as Spencer can give us against the acceptance of 
this appalling sentence provisionally pronounced by con- 
temporary physics. 

After demonstrating the fact that dissolution inevit- 
ably follows upon evolution, alike in the history of 
societies, living things, the earth’s surface and the earth 
itself, Spencer is met with the inference that ‘“ Evolu- 
tion must come to a close in complete equilibrium or 
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rest,” which, for aught that appears to the contrary, 
may last indefinitely. This is also the inference of the 
physicists. 

Now there is no questioning the astronomical evidence 
which Spencer quotes. and which has been abundantly 
confirmed since his time, that Evolution and Dissolu- 
tion are both proceeling “in many thousands of places 
throughout our Sicereal System.” As far as the visible 
evidence goes, there is no hint of any imminent full 
stop, any more than there is of “one far-off divine 
event to which the whole creation moves.” The con- 
clusion to which Spencer is led is that 


“It is not inferable from the general progress towards 
equilibrium that a state of universal quiescence or death 
will be reached ; but that if a process of reasoning ends 
in that conclusion, a further process of reasoning points 
to renewals of activity and life.’ 


It is to this last conclusion that the physics of to-day 
is trying to find its way ; but whether Spencer’s a priori 
assertion will or will not be confirmed by the inductive 
or experimental method we can scarcely yet decide. 

But to return for a moment to the personal question, 
it is evident that, have it which way we will, there is 
little satisfaction for us. Whether the Cosmos is tending 
towards universal and final death, or whether there is 
to be eternal re-formation and ceaseless re-attack upon 
the weary ascent—the whole business seems futile and 
vain. But I sometimes wonder whether in “First Prin- 
ciples” or in the modern theory of entropy sufficient 
allowance is made for the influence of human intelli- 
gence wpon the evolutionary process. Maeterlinck, at 
any rate, with his brilliant daring, is little concerned 
about a solar catastrophe. Postpone it for a century 
or two, he says, and man will have learnt to control 
gravitation and steer his planet where he will. And, 
though one does not quite see how such power could 
avail us much, considering the long journey through 
inconceivable cold to the nearest fixed star, yet we will 
do well, in predicting the future of matter and motion, 
not to forget the possible factor of mind. 

C. W. SaLeesy. 


The Past and Future of 
Our Drama—II 


T an Elizabethan playwright and to an Eliza- 


bethan audience the main interest of “ Hamlet ” 
was its story of murder, incest and revenge; 
had it been that the whole action of the drama 
was subordinated to the study of psychology, could the 
playwright have brought himself to conclude his drama 
with wholesale slaughter, and would such slaughter 
have been tolerated by the spectators to whom such 
a psychological study was intended to appeal? The 
study of souls did not then enter into any dramatist’s 
conception. I do not argue that “Hamlet” or any 
other great play may not, can not be made the basis 
of psychological study; but that is a very different 
affair from stating that the author of it did for one 
moment consider anything else than the production 
of a strong emotional drama. In that he was a 
genius he could not help drawing for us real men and 
women and avoiding the puerilities which disfigure such 
plays as “‘ The Duchess of Malfi” and “‘ Faustus.” The 
actor of to-day attacks Hamlet as a psychological study, 
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and therefore lessens greatly the interest. of the play. 
Only one performer of eminence has in recent years 
dared to be faithful to Elizabethan tradition, and 
Madame Sarah Bernhardt gave us a glimpse, at any 
rate, of the Hamlet that Shakespeare drew, the poetry 
of the tragedy taking the second and the action the first 
place. So it is with the other Shakespeare tragedies ; 
‘ Othello” was a broad picture of villainy and elemen- 
tal jealousy, “ Macbeth” of ambition that stopped not 
at murder, “ Lear” of accumulated and almost super- 
human woe. One comedy I may refer to—‘ The Mer- 
chant of Venice.” Sir Henry Irving’s conception of 
Shylock has been hailed as a revelation of what Shake- 
speare meant by that character and the incident of the 
pound of flesh has been turned almost into a jest ; but 
to the Elizabethan spectators it was a horror true to 
their belief of what Jews were, and we can hear echoes 
of the howls of delight that greeted the downfall and 
defeat of the bloody usurer. 


Tue Elizabethan audience differed very greatly from 
the audience of to-day—as greatly as do children differ 
from men—and they were provided with meat dressed 
to suit their palate. The point, however, must not be 
urged too far, for human nature is the same at bottom 
to-day as it was yesterday, our hearts beat to the same 
rhythm, we love, hate, fear, hope, grieve, jest, as did 
our forefathers, but our emotions are not so readily 
expressed or so easily roused as they then were. 


To-pay the average lad in the gallery of a theatre 
knows more of life and the world than did the critical 
gallant who smoked his pipe on the Elizabethan stage, 
commenting audibly on the play and the players. Then 
the majority of men could not read, and if they had been 
able to do so but little reading was provided them ; they 
had little knowledge and less desire to learn. For them 
the theatre was the only means of going outside them- 
selves and their narrow circle of knowledge, the only 
means of entertainment save the brutal sports of the 
ring. Now the daily press and cheap fiction bring ex- 
citement into every home, and considering the vast in- 
crease in population the percentage of playgoers to-day 
is smaller than it was in the days of Elizabeth. 


Ir was for such audiences as I have been describing 
that the great dramas which are almost the sole literary 
ornaments of our theatre were produced. The audiences 
of to-day demand other fare; they receive it, but the 
theatre no longer presents us with studies of life or 
essays in literature. Evolution usually works slowly 
enough, but with our stage the evolution from the splen- 
dours of Elizabeth to the dimness of to-day was rapid. 
We are apt to fancy that the decay of our dramatic 
literature was gradual and that in our time it has come 
to a swift climax. Such a view is erroneous. The fact 
is that the golden days of our drama began toward the 
end of the reign of Elizabeth, and were closed at, not by, 
the coming of the Commonwealth. We have learnt 
nothing of stage-craft since those days, since then our 
dramatic literature has practically stood still. There 
have been occasional, spasmodic bright lights in the 
gloom—Congreve and Wycherley with their heartless, 
soulless comedies of wit, Goldsmith, Sheridan, and then 
an aching void. The reign of Victoria was for the stage 
an era of transition, one school of acting, the school of 
Garrick, Kean, Kemble, Macready, Phelps, died, the new 
one of the Bancrofts, Irving, Forbes Robertson was born. 
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Luxury invaded the theatre, but the dramatic fare pro- 
vided, though outwardly different, showed no inner signs 
of literary grace. 

Or the few great writers whe wrote plays not one has 
added a great acting drama to our national répertoire, 
Tennyson, Browning, Swinburne are dramatists for the 
reader only. Passing by T. W. Robertson, a clever stage- 
wright, I come to the present group of dramatists, most 
of whom are still at work. The most distinguished and 
the most able is Mr. Arthur Wing Pinero, who was born 
in London in 1855. He has written much and has 
written well; he can think, but he usually fails to make 
his audience feel. He stimulates our brains but he 
seldom stirs our emotions. 


Ir is not necessary to detail his works, but some 
analysis should be made of “The Second Mrs. Tan- 
queray ” as being a play which was hailed as a new and 
daring departure from trodden paths, as an effort to 
bring back the theatre into touch with life and as the 
first gleam of the dawn of a new and happier era. Yet, 
when analysed, what can we make of this play? It 
is presumably intended to be a tragedy, the vain 
struggle of a woman with an inexorable fate. Paula 
Tanqueray has overstepped the bounds of decorum 
and has outraged every moral law of society; tired 
of her free life, she consents to marry a well-meaning 
man of good social position, apparently in the hope 
that society will receive the prodigal daughter with 
open arms. Her hopes are disappointed, the coming 
wrinkles warn her that she cannot return to her old 
ways, respectability bores her, therefore she unties the 
knot and ends the play by committing suicide. There 
may be material here for a grim comedy, there cer- 
tainly is not for a tragedy, it is not of such inhuman 
stuff that tragedy is made, there is no life in it, no 
emotion. Compare such a squalid theme as this with 
the central emotion of any true tragedy, with the pas- 
sionate love of ‘Romeo and Juliet,’ with the hungry 
ambition of ‘ Coriolanus” and ‘“ Macbeth,” with the 
jealousy of ‘“ Othello,’ with the lust, murder, and re- 
venge of “Hamlet,” even the barbarous horrors of 
“Titus Andronicus.” I have dealt with this play in 
some detail because it is more or less typical of the 
modern serious drama, with the tragedies of manners 
not of morals which are presented to us as the hope 
of the future. Mr. Henry Arthur Jones shares with 
Mr. Pinero the front rank of living writers for the stage, 
and surpasses him in that he does touch our hearts 
more often. His best works as serious attempts to draw 
true to life are “The Middleman,” “Judah” and 
“ Michael and His Lost Angel.” 

W.T.S, 


The Training of an Artist—V 


E have taken the aspiring young artist into 
W the Royal Academy schools—the official 
schools of art. But it is a serious question, 

as a matter of fact, whether he will not get 

far better schooling by going to one of the several 
studios belonging to the younger artists of repute. In 
some of these, or at the Slade, he will find a keener 
interest taken in art and the art problems of the day 
by his masters and guides than at the Royal Academy 
schools. But what he will realise very early is the 
most vital fact that it is from his fellow-pupils that he 
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will learn his art, rather than from his masters; and it 
is perhaps for this reason that pupilage to the younger 
artists of repute gives him the better schooling, for the 
younger men treat him more like a fellow-student. 
Also he will find that at the Slade, or at the studios 
of the younger painters, he will be more in touch with 
the work of his day than at the schools of the Royal 
Academy, where, to speak of Beardsley, or the Beggar- 
staff brothers, or of Manet, or Whistler, is almost like 
uttering a blasphemy, whereas the younger artists know 
that such men are uttering the spirit of their time. 
Also, the student will find a hotter enthusiasm all about 
him. This enthusiasm will be a fairly cold affair com- 
pared with that of student life in France, as I shall 
show ; but at least his fellow-students feel hotly about 
their demigods—they follow the great black-and-white 
movements of the day—and they know that art is a live 
pulsing thing, and not a mere copying of the old 
masters. No student should settle down either at the 
Royal Academy schools or the outside schools with the 
idea that in so many years, after so many hours a day, 
he will be an artist. He ought to be creating from 
the day he enters the studios; he ought to try to 
paint masterpieces—heaven only knows what agony at 
his failures will lie in the small hours of his nights; 
but he ought to be creating, creating, creating, all 
the time. Art is the expression of emotion ; and every 
day ought to see an effort made to express an emotion 
either by colour or by black-and-white or by line. 
Every day ought to see an effort made to state some- 
thing in terms of line or colour or tone. Even if he 
take a fine effect by a master and try to render it 
himself in imitation there is an advance made—the ad- 
vance that shows he has realised the master’s intention 
and the master’s triumph. He should draw incessantly, 
so as to make of drawing a pronounced habit—the habit 
of stating his idea. He should so master drawing that 
the line leaps to render the form he desires without his 
paying the slightest heed to its technical effect. He 
should search for the subtleties of form with his: line, 
as he should search for the subtleties of mass and of 
colour with his brush. And then, as the majesty of 
life dawns upon him, he will paint the majesty ; as the 
pathos of life dawns upon him, he will paint the pathos ; 
as the tragedy or the comedy overwhelms him, by se 
much power will he make the colour thrill with the 
sombre mass and dignity of tragedy, or laugh and trip 
to the gaiety of the joy of life. He will find that the 
statement of all life may not be uttered in the terms 
of one convention. And he will state, as by instinct, 
the emotions of life in the line and form and colour 
most happily atune to his mood. But no man may 
teach him these things. Enthusiasm and love of his 
art alone will guide him. And it is in France that he 
will gain to-day, at least, some of the artistic enthu- 
siasm, the lack of which lies like a blight upon, as it 
is also a pose in, the art education of England. Let us 
then to Paris for awhile. 
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Correspondence 


Thankfulness for Good Books 


Srr,—Surely E. G. O. must be strangely ignorant or 
strangely forgetful. Not one alone, as he suggests, but 
millions and tens of millions constantly thank God for the 
greatest, the noblest, and the most human book in the whole 
of the world’s literature, which contains within it every 
element of a great literature from poetry to letters, and from 
the loftiest eloquence to the tenderest pathos, which attracts 
the Eastern and the Western, the wise and the simple, the 
loftiest and the lowliest alike; which, as Englishmen know, 
unlike every other book, can be even more beautiful in a 
translation than in the original; which has inspired more 
great writers, from Dante to Milton, from Racine to 
Bunyan, and from Ruskin to Tolstoy, than any other of the 
world’s great books, and which is the whole literary pos- 
session and sustenance of countless myriads. But, perhaps, 
the Bible, like “‘ Paradise Lost,’’ does not appeal to E. G. O., 
and possibly for the same reason, because he has not taken 
the trouble to read it through with care.—Yours, &c. 

A Srupent or LITERATURE. 


[I was not aware that many people thank God for the Bible 
as literature; even then the thankfulness is confined to one 
book only out of all our literature.— E. G. 0.) 


The Power of a Phrase 


Srr,—Mr. Saleeby’s remarks on Tennyson’s 


“ As when a great thought strikes along the brain 
And flushes all the cheek.’’ 


suggest that the poet must surely have meant the expression 
of a great thought. As Mr. Saleeby says, great thoughts 
are arrived at by years of study, but their felicitous expres- 
sion is the birth of an instant, unconsciously springing from 
those long trains of thought. It was the expression of his 
own conception, “from the homogeneous to the hetero- 
geneous,’’ which so enlightened Spencer himself. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes says: “A lyric conception hits me like a 
bullet in the forehead ’’; and the expression is the lyric con- 
ception of the thought which it embodies. No one who has 
handled words, or even read much, can deny the extra- 
ordinary power of phrases, which can sometimes open a whole 
new world of thought. Mr. Saleeby writes of the important 
and philosophical power of a phrase; will not E. G. O. 
give us an article on the musical power of words? Tennyson 
was fascinated by the words “far, far away’’; who has not 
thrilled over “ Kubla Khan,”’ or 
“the same that oft-times hath 
Charmed magic casements, opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas in fairy lands forlorn ”’ ? 


There is a great power in phrases, a fascination which 
can exist independently almost of their meaning. Mr. 
Saleeby has given us the Spencerian side of it; E. G. O.’s 
many friends would like the Elian as well.—Yours, &c. 

H. Peart Humpnry. 


Children’s Country Holidays 


S1r,—I venture to ask the hospitality of your columns to 
once more bring the Children’s Country Holidays Fund to 
the notice of the public. At the present time of the year, 
when the thoughts of everyone are turned to the subject of 
holidays, it is not out of place to remind tho charitably 
disposed of those many thousands of children whose only 
chances of change from the hot courts and dusty streets 
which are their homes from year’s end to year’s end, depend 
entirely on the generosity of the public. May I suggest to 
your readers the immensity of the boon of a fortnight’s 
holiday to every child, a boon as great morally as it is 
physically, and to ask that among the many other charitable 
institutions which demand and obtain public sympathy this 
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very deserving one may not be forgotten. The offices of the 
Fund: are at 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C. Con- 
tributions will be received by the Treasurer.—Yours, &c. 
ARRAN, 
Hon. Treasurer Children’s Country Holidays Fund. 


A Club for Booklovers 


S1r,—If a very humble lover of things beautiful in litera- 
ture may express an opinion upon the idea of a Lamb’s 
Club, I should like to join issue with E. G. O., especially 
after his wise and dignified remarks upon books in general 
in your issue of July 16. Were I condemned as a public 
penalty to exhibit a list of the “best ’’ books which I have 
not read, my humiliation would be great; nevertheless, the 
books I have read, and loved, I would desire to see beauti- 
fully clothed, albeit not to touch—except by way of a passing 
caress—but to gaze upon, for the splendour of calf and 
vellum seems to prohibit familiarity. And as I like to be 
familiar with all my friends I would have two editions; one 
clothed, if you like, in purple and fine linen, designed for 
the eye, and the other dressed modestly in some garb which 
will not soil with contact, and which you can fold in your 
arms and take to your heart. It seems to me that the 
fellows in a Lamb’s Club would rejoice chiefly in the fact 
that there would be no speech: silence would brood as peace- 
fully upon their souls as it did upon the faces of those 
shining troops. The presence of beautiful thoughts in beauti- 
ful robes, set in the midst of archaic and beautiful surround- 
ings, would transfigure the abode of bookmen into a dreamers’ 
den. Spirits of the past—some lost, some forgotten—would 
return to such a place to continue, or complete, work 
ruthlessly, relentlessly interrupted.. Shelley might continue 
his imaginings, Keats his music; Bacon, no longer cor- 
ruptible, might continue his discourse; and all the prophets 
would be there. In such a constellation what star might not 
Shakespeare add to his crown? And, of course, Lamb him- 
self would be the silent master of all the ceremonies.— 
Yours, &c. W. M. R. 





LE GUIDE DE L’EMPEREUR. Par René Bazin. 
(Calmann Lévy, 3.50.) Discours de Réception de M. René 
Bazin. Réponse de M. Ferdinand Brunetiére, Directeur de 
VY Académie (Calmann Lévy). M. Bazin is falling a victim 
to the vogue of the short story, and although he manages 
the genre with great skill, his longer books are the more 
interesting and effective. His new volume contains fifteen 
stories or sketches, of which the first is the most important. 
A father and daughter adopt an infant, a boy practically 
deserted by his parents, who, however, claim him when he 
is grown up. The scene is the frontier of Lorraine, and the 
young man loses his life in the service of his country. He 
catches cold, doing his duty on a bitterly cold winter’s day 
in Strasburg, when the Kaiser gives a surprise call on the 
army. There is a remarkable description of the German 
Emperor, more dignified and true to nature than that of 
Mrs. Atherton in “The Rulers of Kings.’’ “Le Nouveau 
Bail’”’ tells of a farmer who refuses to renew his lease for 
more than six years because he knows that in five years’ 
time, “les fermes reviendront aux fermiers, la _ terre 
changera de maitres.’’ It is only justice, he considers, since, 
in the 250 years during which the rent has been paid, the 
landlords have received much more than the price of the 
land. In “Le Petit de Treize Ans”’ a little peasant boy of 
that age discovers that he cannot any longer join in family 
prayers, because “ Je ne crois plus comme toi, maman.’’ M. 
Bazin was received a member of the Freuch Academy on 
April 28 last, and M. Brunetiére, in his speech of welcome, 
criticised Bazin’s work in some detail. He characterised it as 
that of a man who thoroughly understands the class he 
writes of. ‘Vous vous étes jeté dans la province et dans 
le peuple,’ you have given us “études de plein air,’’ you 
have helped “a préciser les caractéres du roman social.’’ 
He brings out both the human side and the artistic natural 
setting of Bazin’s writings, the excellence of which, as 
illustrated in “La Terre qui Meurt”’ and “ Les Oberlé,”’ is 
familiar to English readers. 
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“Academy” Questions & Answers 


Questions and Answers for this column must be addtessed to Taz Epiror, 
Tue Acapemy AND Literature, 9 East Harding Street, London, E.C. The 
envelope to be marked in the top left-hand corner “A.Q.A." Each 
Question or Answer must be written on a separate sheet of paper and on 
only one side of the paper, which must bear the sender’s full name and 
address, not necessarily for publication. The Editor will not undertake 
the forwarding of any correspondence. Questions must be confined to 
matters of Literature, History, Archeology, Folk-lore, Art, Music and the 
Drama. The Editor reserves the right of deciding whether or not any 
Question or Answer is of sufficient interest to be published. _ 

Questions must Nor be such as can be answered from the ordinary works 
of reference. 

COMPETITION. ‘ 

Until further notice, four prizes, of the value of 5/- each, will be 
awarded weekly for the two best Questions and the two best Answers 
contributed to ‘‘‘ Academy’ Questions and Answers.” 

The Editor’s decision must be considered absolutely final and no cor- 
respondence whatever will be entered upon with regard to the awards. 
The names and addresses of prize-winners will not be published, but the 
winning Questions and Answers will be indicated by an asterisk. Each 
prize will consist of 5/- worth of books to be chosen by the several prize- 
winners. The name and address of the booksellers where the book or 
books can be obtained will be given. Winners outside the United Kingdom 
will receive a cheque for 5/-. No competitor can win a prize more than 
once in three months. ; 

One of the four weekly prizes will be awarded, whenever possible, to a 
Shakespearean Question or Answer. 


Won-adherence to the rules and regulations of “ Questions 
and Answers " will imply disqualification. 


Questions 
SHAKESPEARE. 


Brograpny Wantep.—Is there any Life of the third Earl of Southampton? 
—T. Dame (Windsor). 


3 ‘Tue Exernant.”’—Was there an inn named “ The Elephant” in South 
London at the time of Shakespeare, and, if so, had Shakespeare that in his 
mind when he made Antonio direct me to an inn of that name in 
lilyria for the best lodgings? Vide “ Twelfth Night,” III. iii. 39.—Ghost 
of Sebastian. 
LITERATURE. 

‘“ Sarrricon.”—In 1902 an English translation by the late Oscar Wilde 
was published in Paris under the name of “ Sebastian Melmoth.” The 
title of the book was ‘“‘ What Never Dies,” from the French of the great 
Barbey d’Aurevilly. About nine months later in the same year a full 
translation in English of the celebrated ‘‘ Satyricon,”’ by Petronius, also 
came out in Paris, and in literary circles it was attributed to Oscar 
Wilde. Is this attribution correct ?—Scrutator. 


Avutrnor Wantep.—Who is the author of the poem whence these two lines 
come ?— 
How on his senseless corpse she lay a-crying, 
As if her boy were then but new a-dying.—Senez (Bolton). 


“ Jacx.”—In E. V. Lucas’s delightful anthology ‘‘The Open Road” 
there is a piece entitled ‘ Jack” which is not assigned to any author. Is 
one justified in assuming that it is by the Editor?—Tangleymere. 


GENERAL. 


 Pron-pton.”—What is the actual meaning of this nickname of Prince 
Napoleon? I know why it was given, but do not understand its verbal 
origin.—J.B. 


Suinto.—Is there any good work on this religion?—P.T. 


#% “\Monxisn Pastrms.’”"—‘‘ The monkish pastime on the green ”’—so 
Clement Scott in his book “ Sisters by the Sea” calls the game of bowls. 
Why “ monkish " ?—C.7. (Portsmouth). 


A Currovs Errtarx.—Can any one offer a conjecture as to the meaning 
of the following remarkable epitaph on an old tombstone in the churchyard 
of Christchurch Priory Church, Hants ?— 


We were not slayne but raysd 
Raysd not to life 

But to be buried twice 
By men of strife. 

What rest could the living have 
When dead had none 

Agree amongst you 
Here we ten are one. 


Hen: Rogers, Died Aprill 17, 1641. 


The popular interpretation (for which there appears to be no ground in 
fact) is that it referred to some persons who were drowned, and whose 
hodies on being recovered were buried in a field; but, the owner of the 
field objecting to this, they were afterwards dug up and interred in the 
churchyard.—M.A.C. 


Answers 


SHAKESPEARE. 


“On, Horriatz,” &.—While Johnson thought that this line should be 
transferred from the Ghost to Hamlet, and Garrick so repeated it, the 
early copies do not support this change. In every old copy (including the 
Quarto of 1603), and in the careful annotation of the Folio of 1632, we 
find no such change suggested. It is therefore best to keep to the tradi- 
tional rendering.—H. Cariss J. Sidnell (Preston). 


Hamuiet on Guost?—In the “Henry Irving Shakespeare” Mr. Arthur 
Symons says: “ Some have conjectured that this line should be given to 
Hamlet, and Knight states that it was always so spoken by Garrick. I do 
not see the slightest reason for the change, but many against it; this in 
chief—that the course of the versification would be broken, very awkwardly, 
if this line were spoken as an interruption of the speech in which it 
occurs. There may be, however, a slight shade of evidence in favour of 
the change in the reading of the First Quarto, where Hamlet is made to 
utter an exclamation, though not the one in the text.’’—A.R.B. (Malvern). 
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LITERATURE. 


Fiower Srsecrrum.—Is not this the idea referred to in Longfellow’s 
poem of ‘* Palingenesis *’ ?— : 
There was an old belief that in the emhers 
Of all things their primordial form exists, 
And cunning alchemists 
Could re-create the rose with all its members 
From its own ashes, but without the bloom— 
Without the lost perfume. 
Probably there is as much foundation for this statement as for the 
greater part of the “science” of alchemy: but it is open to any one-to 
try the experiment. Perhaps some reader of THz AcaDeMr whose studies 
have lain in that direction can furnish the necessary instructions, or -at 
least indicate where they are to be found.—A.W. 


‘‘ ABSENCE MAKES THE Heart Grow Fonper.’’—The author is Thomas 
Haynes Bayly. The sentence is from the poem, “Isle of Beauty.” 
When the waves are round me breaking, 
As I pace the deck alone, 
And my eye in vain is seeking 
Some green leaf to rest upon, 
What would I not give to wander 
Where my old companions dwell? 
Absence makes the heart grow fonder ; 
Isle of Beauty, fare thee well. 
—H. Cariss J. Sidnelil (Preston). 


GENERAL. 

* Porripee.”’—“* ~~ ” and “broth” are both treated in Scotland 
as collective nouns—‘‘a few broth’’ may often be heard. The reason is, 
no doubt, the same which in many languages makes “‘ water” a plural 
noun with no singular. This is the case with-all the Bantu languages of 
Africa—Zulu amanzi and Swahili maji may be taken as examples. The 
same applies, though not so universally, to other fluids and semi-fiuids : 
Milk (Swahili maziwa), curds (Zulu amasi), &.—A.W 


*% “‘ Foorscar.”—There are two theories as to origin of this word: (1) A 
corruption of Italian folio-capo (folio-sized sheet); (2) the old watermark 
of this paper from the thirteenth to seventeenth centuries was a fool’s 
cap and bells—hence the name. Some contend that the watermark arose 
from the name, and not the name from the watermark.—H. Cariss J. 
Sidnell (Preston). 


‘** Farnets.’’—Some girls were poms a game in which some chased 
while ethers ran. I heard one of the former, out of breath and running 
slowly, shout “‘I feign, I feign.”” She meant that it would not be fair to 
catch her since she was not running with all her power—out of the game, 
in fact. I questioned them about it, and they declared that they never 
had heard of “feign its,” but often said “I feign.” Not one of them 
knew what it meant except in connection with a game.—C. C. Channer 
‘Darjiling, India). 

%&‘ Nation or SHopxeerers.’’—In an oration on American independence, 
delivered in Philadelphia August 1, 1776, Adams characterises the English 
as a “nation of shopkeepers”; the oration was translated into French 
and published in Paris, but it is probable that Napoleon was quoting 
from Barére, who made use of the phrase before the National Convention 
June 11, 1794. See also Adam Smith’s “ Wealth of Nations,’”’ Book IV 
Ch. vii. Part 3, 1775.—M. McLean Dobree (Colwich, Stafford). 

Sneezine.—I believe the current explanation of the ‘‘ God bless you! ” or 
other similar formula (Gesundheit! Salute! &c.) uttered when a person 
sneezes is that vn was considered a favourable 7 in one of 
those epidemics which, like the Black Death, desolated Europe during the 
Middle Ages. But the custom is too ancient and universal to be so 
explained. In Velten’s ‘‘ Desturi za Waswaheli” we find that on the 
Zanzibar coast there is a recognised etiquette for sneezing. If a parent 
sneezes the child says shikamo (a common respectful salutation, equiva- 
lent to “I hold your feet’), while the grown-up person answers 
marhaba (=“‘Thanks”). Or the child says mwinyi (lord), and is 
answered “thou art my lord.” If the child sneezes the parent repeats a 
verse of which the general sense is “ grow tall, and sit in the chief's seat, 
and be equal to the heavens ’—equivalent to a general wish for health and 
prosperity. It should be noted that this verse is pure Swahili (while the 
other formulas of salutation contain some Arabic words), and, I believe, 
of a somewhat archaic character. The Zulus say to a child who sneezes 
kula! (grow). Among them it is not etiquette to sneeze in the presence 
of a superior; it is avoided by Yr ! rubbing one side of the nose, which 
gives relief. Probably the idea at the root of all these customs is that a 
sneeze is some untoward influence making its exit from the body. In like 
manner it is (or used to be) believed in Southern Italy that a yawn is 
caused by evil spirits passing down the throat. (I heard this at Naples 
about thirty years ago.) Probably in this case what afterwards became 
a matter of good manners (as set forth in the Desturi above quoted) was 
originally a precautionary measure.—A.W. 

Tae Huntine or tHe Wren.—The wren had a name meaning king among 
the Greeks (BactAionos), Romans (regulus. rex avium), and has in the 
—— day among the Italians, Spaniards, Dutch, Danes, Swedes, &c. 

here are no traces of the hunting on the Continent in Teutonic countries, 
reserved a legend, according to which the king- 
ship of the birds was to be awarded to the one that flew highest; the 
wren mounted on the eagle’s back and gained the day. In Normandy 
it is said to have brought fire from heaven. Perhaps, like the eagle hawk 
in Australia, it received a name of honour because it was the sacred 
animal or totem of a tribe or group. The wren fs a totem in parts of 
Africa and the gum-wren in Australia.—N. 

Huntine THE WREN.—The clue to the origin of this custom may. be 
found in the first verse of the wren song, sung by the “ Wren Boys” 
when they come, curiously dressed, and carrying a dead wren on a branch 
ef holly, to the doors of the inhabitants on December 26: 

The wren, the wren, the king of all birds, © 

Saint Stephen's day was caught in the furze. 

Although he is little his family’s great, 

Rise up, lords and ladies, and give us a treat. 
This is given, with interesting details, in W. R. Le Fanu’s “ Seventy 
Years of Irish Life,’ pages 105-6.—H. Pearl Humphry. 


PRIZES.—The asterisks denote the two questions and two answers to 
which prizes have been awarded. The winners can obtain, on application 
at the following booksellers, Five Shillings’ worth of books. Notices have 
been dispatched to the several winners and to booksellers whose names 
follow : 

Messrs. Hachette & Co., 18 King William Street, Strand, W.C. 
Mr. Wm. H. Long, 120 High Street, Portsmouth. 

Messrs. Barrett & Parkinson, 31 Church Street, Preston. 
Messrs. Wright & Charrington, 56 Greengate Street, Stafford. 


but the Germans have 
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